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Abstract 


Library cataloging is a complex field and process guided by standardization in the form 
of content and encoding standards and knowledge organization systems (KOSs). Despite the fact 
that these systems are intended to facilitate equitable access for library users, the privilege 
mainstream, accepted cultural values and a hegemonic viewpoint. Marginalized communities 
face problems related to identity representation and information seeking because their needs are 
not met by current cataloging practices. Although various authors have considered how user- 
generated folksonomies and alternative KOSs may benefit or be more inclusive of marginalized 
populations, the literature primarily consists of case studies and descriptions of individual 
projects and initiatives. There has been no broad review of how such initiatives pursue 
community engagement and improve information access. This research seeks to fill this gap in 
the literature by examining how the incorporation of folksonomies and alternative KOSs into 
library cataloging can support the information needs of marginalized communities and will 


suggest an approach for engaging marginalized communities in library cataloging processes. 
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Alternative Library Cataloging Practices and Community Engagement to Support 
Marginalized Communities 

Cataloging is a fundamental aspect of what libraries do. Throughout history, libraries’ 
overall purpose has been to connect their user communities with information resources, which is 
accomplished by organizing information to facilitate search and retrieval (Howard & Knowlton, 
2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Lumley, 2015). Information organization in libraries occurs via 
cataloging, which is the process of describing and organizing the resources to which a library 
provides access and incorporating them into the catalog for patron access (Joudrey & Taylor, 
2018). Cataloging generally entails describing the characteristics of a resource, assigning 
standardized classification notations and subject headings, and entering this information as 
metadata in the library’s integrated library system so it can be displayed in the online catalog 
(Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). Information resources’ classification notations then determine where 
physical materials are located in the library, and subject headings facilitate keyword searching 
and faceted browsing in online catalogs (Colbert, 2017; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). Cataloging 
imposes the structure that enables information resources to be browsed and located both 
physically and electronically. Thus, cataloging is the process by which library resources are 
made retrievable (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Sandy, 2019). 

Cataloging can also be viewed as the application of multiple standardized knowledge 
organization systems (KOSs), the most common of which include the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings (LCSH), Library of Congress Classification (LCC), and Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DDC) systems (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Sandy, 2019). LCSH is a 
multidisciplinary controlled vocabulary of subject terms that is used by institutions worldwide 


(Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). LCC and DDC are two of the most commonly used classification 
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schemes globally, and each attempts to classify all branches of knowledge (Joudrey & Taylor, 
2018). These KOSs form the basis for how materials are organized and accessed in many 
libraries around the world. Despite the broad use of these KOSs, they represent a relatively 
narrow viewpoint. 

Historically, widely adopted classification schemes and subject heading lists have been 
created by members of the dominant social class and promoted by mainstream institutions, so 
they represent prevailing social norms and political attitudes (Adler, 2017; Adler & Harper, 
2018), which results in library catalogs privileging and reinforcing majority cultural perspectives 
(Bullard et al., 2020; Lee, 2015). This reinforcement poses a variety of problems for users from 
traditionally marginalized communities, such as ethnic and racial minorities; lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgender, queer or questioning (LGBTQ) people; or persons with disabilities. The 
use of mainstream cataloging practices can increase marginalization, impede discovery and 
retrieval of information related to marginalized communities and identities, and negatively 
influence marginalized users’ relationships with and trust in libraries (Adler, 2017; Howard & 
Knowlton, 2018; Stewart & Kendrick, 2019). 

Library and information science (LIS) scholars and practitioners have suggested and 
attempted a variety of solutions to these problems, many of which entail community involvement 
in cataloging practices or standards. This paper focuses on two similar but distinct concepts for 
centering and involving marginalized communities in cataloging: folksonomies and alternative 
KOSs. A folksonomy (a portmanteau of ‘folk’ and ‘taxonomy’) is a system of information 
organization that arises organically from users applying tags to online items (Yu & Chen, 2020). 
The process through which a folksonomy is created is often called social tagging. Folksonomies 


have the potential to enrich subject access and improve information access for and about 
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marginalized populations (Adler, 2014; Yu & Chen, 2020). Libraries have also developed a 
number of localized, specialized, alternative cataloging and metadata systems and practices to 
support, and in conjunction with, marginalized populations within their user communities 
(Bullard et al., 2020; Colbert, 2017; Farnel et al., 2017; Sahadath, 2013). These specialized 
cataloging efforts, which include locally adapted classification systems, subject headings, and 
metadata frameworks, are referred to by a variety of terminology in the literature and in this 
paper will be collectively called alternative KOSs. 

Although various authors have considered how folksonomies and alternative KOSs may 
benefit or be more inclusive of marginalized populations, the literature primarily consists of case 
studies and descriptions of individual projects and initiatives. There has been no broad review of 
how such initiatives pursue community engagement and improve information access. This 
research seeks to fill this gap in the literature by examining how the incorporation of 
folksonomies and alternative KOSs into library cataloging can support the information needs of 
marginalized communities and will suggest an approach for engaging marginalized communities 
in library cataloging processes. 

Literature Review 
Cataloging Standards 

Library cataloging is a complex field and process guided by an ecosystem of related but 
separate standards, models, and systems (Sandy, 2019). Modern cataloging entails the 
application of content standards, which guide how materials are described; encoding standards, 
which determine the structure of how information is represented in the library’s electronic 
catalog; and multiple KOSs, including both classification schemes and subject headings (Balster, 


2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Sandy, 2019). Standardized cataloging practices and systems of 
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organization in libraries have evolved significantly over the centuries, but the main goal and 
purpose of both the process of cataloging and its standardization has always been to organize 
materials so they can be reliably located and retrieved (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Kalita & Deka, 
2020). 

Modern encoding standards have their roots in card cataloging. Beginning in the 
eighteenth century, libraries’ bibliographic records were stored in physical card catalogs; 
technological advancements in the 1960s and 1970s made it possible to store catalog records 
electronically, but encoding standards were necessary for computers to be able to consistently 
interpret catalog records (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Kalita & Deka, 2020). The Library of 
Congress developed the MAchine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) format encoding standard in 
the 1960s, which enables computers to exchange and interpret library catalog data, often called 
metadata in the electronic context (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Kalita & Deka, 2020). The MARC 
format has evolved and became an international standard over the decades, and it remains the 
most commonly used encoding standard in libraries around the world (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; 
Sandy, 2019). Despite current widespread use of MARC, many authors have argued that MARC 
is too limited to continue to support libraries’ needs for cataloging non-print resources and 
connecting catalogs to the modern web environment (Balster, 2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; 
Kalita & Deka, 2020; Park & Kipp, 2019; Steele, 2019). 

The LIS literature generally suggests that the future of library catalog encoding will entail 
widespread implementation of linked data, wherein information is encoded in such a way that 
computers can freely exchange and understand metadata and interpret relationships between 
different data sources across the web (Balster, 2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Kalita & Deka, 


2020; Park & Kipp, 2019; Steele, 2019; Ullah et al., 2018). Perhaps the most well-known project 
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to develop a linked data model for bibliographic records is the Library of Congress’ 
Bibliographic Framework Initiative (BIBFRAME), which is intended to replace MARC (Balster, 
2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Steele 2019). However, Park and Kipp (2019) reviewed current 
linked data practices and found that libraries around the world are currently using a variety of 
standards and models, which may limit the interoperability of data and hinder widespread 
adoption and use of linked data. Balster (2018) also notes that use of MARC will most likely 
continue to be used for the transfer of legacy data and may remain the most effective standard for 
recording non-public data elements. Nevertheless, encoding library metadata using a linked data 
framework, potentially BIBFRAME, is expected to become a mainstream cataloging practice in 
the future (Balster, 2018; Steele, 2019; Ullah et al., 2018). 

Like encoding standards, content standards used in library cataloging have evolved over 
time. MARC was initially developed for use with the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
(AACR), a cataloging standard that was first released in 1967 to develop shared cataloging rules 
between North America and the United Kingdom, and was commonly adopted by libraries 
globally after the second version, AACR2, was released in 1978 (Kalita & Deka, 2020; Park & 
Kipp, 2019). Despite several iterations of updates, AACR was rooted in print collection practices 
was not equipped to adequately describe materials in the modern digital environment (Kalita & 
Deka, 2020). In 2010 AACR2 was replaced by a new content standard, Resource Description 
and Access (RDA), which is more flexible than AACR2, can be used to describe both physical 
and digital resources, can represent relationships, and provides a vocabulary for representing 
library metadata as linked data (Kalita & Deka, 2020; Steele, 2019; Ullah et al., 2018). Park and 
Kipp (2019) note that the current version of MARC cannot adequately support the more complex 


metadata that is created when catalogers use RDA instead of AACR2. RDA is not tied to any 
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particular encoding standard, and it can be used to describe resources that will be encoded using 
BIBFRAME or another linked data model (Balster, 2018; Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Steele, 2019). 
Together, encoding standards and content standards determine how metadata is represented in 
library catalogs. 

KOSs, on the other hand, help determine the content of library metadata in catalog 
records. Library catalogs typically utilize two main types of KOS: bibliographic classification 
schemes and subject headings. A bibliographic classification scheme is a standardized set of 
categories used to organize information resources so that similar resources are grouped together 
in classes (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). The term classification is also used to mean the process of 
classifying resources. Traditionally, one of the main purposes of classification in libraries was to 
facilitate the collocation of print materials, the practice of placing physical materials that cover 
the same or related topics in the same area of the library, but classification schemes can also be 
used to organize electronic resources (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). Ullah et al. (2017) suggest that 
incorporating traditional bibliographic classifications into digital and online resources could 
impose useful organization, but that further standardization must be achieved to support 
interoperability in the linked data environment anticipated in the future. Many different 
classification schemes exist, and the most widely used schemes include Library of Congress 
Classification (LCC), Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC), and Universal Decimal 
Classification (UDC), all of which were developed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018; Ullah et al., 2017). 

Subject headings are part of a catalog record’s metadata and describe what an 
information resource is about (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). Subject heading lists are a type of 


controlled vocabulary that facilitate standardization of subject descriptions in metadata and 
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enable subject access via collocation of resources on the same subject in digital information 
retrieval tools (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). Subject heading lists that are widely used in libraries 
include Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH), Sears List of Subject Headings, and 
Medical Subject Headings (Joudrey & Taylor, 2018). LCSH is the most comprehensive English 
language subject heading list and has achieved widespread global adoption (Joudrey & Taylor, 
2018). In general, the LIS field heavily utilizes several significant classification schemes and 
subject heading lists that have been developed and adopted with the goal of standardizing the 
organization of information in library catalogs. 
Cataloging and Marginalized Communities 

The prevalent standardization in the field of cataloging is intended to enable library users 
to find and retrieve information effectively. However, many authors have explored ways in 
which library users from marginalized communities may not be well-served by broadly accepted 
cataloging standards. Library classification schemes that were developed in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, such as LCC and DDC, were innately influenced by hegemonic 
social structures and reflect mainstream social and political agendas of the time, particularly in 
racialized classifications (Adler, 2017). Similarly, Colbert (2017) asserts that because subject 
heading lists have traditionally prioritized the views and language of white men in power, access 
is not equitable across subjects. These systems were generally developed without input from 
most of the types of people they describe, and using mainstream KOSs contributes to 
stereotypical representation of marginalized peoples (Luke, 2020). Lumley (2015) claims that 
although the library profession claims a position of neutrality in organizing and facilitating 
access to information, classification and selection of subject headings are not neutral processes 


and failing to confront bias in cataloging perpetuates systemic injustices. Generally, the KOSs 
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that have achieved broad acceptance work well to catalog general materials, but are insufficient 
to catalog resources related to marginalized topics (Sahadath, 2013). 

The legacy of hegemonic culture’s influence on mainstream KOSs can be observed in 
specific critiques of how these systems represent marginalized groups and information about 
them. Mainstream KOSs pose both structural problems and semantic problems when applied to 
marginalized identities. The discipline-based structure of LCC makes it more difficult to search 
for information about subjects related to African Americans and LGBTQ people or browse for 
works by African American or LGBTQ authors because the materials are not classified together 
and are therefore not collocated (Howard & Knowlton, 2018). The fundamental structures of 
DDC and LCC “ghettoize” non-normative subjects and identities by separating them from the 
default category and combining or conflating different identities (Sahadath, 2013). One specific 
critique is that DDC and LCC have patterns of presenting racial categories in such a way that 
they normalize being white as the default status in North America, and frame people of color as 
outsiders. Both classification schemes contain general classes that are semantically neutral, into 
which works by and about white Americans are typically classified, and special classes for ethnic 
and racial minorities without equivalent classes for white people (Adler, 2017). Similarly, 
Howard and Knowlton (2018) investigated the representation of African Americans and LGBTQ 
people in LCC and LCSH and found that they tend to “other” and further marginalize historically 
marginalized groups by presenting them as “fundamentally different from white heterosexual 
men” (p. 77). Adler (2017) argues that, because of widespread use of these structures, the 
process of cataloging reinforces and perpetuates systemic racism in libraries. 

In addition to such broad structural critiques, the literature also includes examples of 


ways in which the KOSs used in cataloging can perpetuate problematic terminology and attitudes 
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about marginalized groups. Although LCSH, LCC, and DDC have evolved to remove outdated 
terminology over time, they each have a well-documented history of utilizing offensive or 
inaccurate language to describe marginalized people, and not all problematic terminology has 
been removed (Adler, 2017; Howard & Knowlton, 2018; Sahadath, 2013). For example, 
although some subject headings have been revised in recent years, LCSH still uses outdated 
terminology, such as “American Indians,” to describe indigenous Americans (Luke, 2020). 
Ultimately, semantic concerns in KOSs are also a structural problem. Traditional KOSs are 
designed in a way that makes them inflexible and resistant to change, which typically prevents 
them from responding quickly to changes in appropriate terminology (Howard & Knowlton, 
2018; Luke, 2020). 

Libraries’ use of standardized KOSs may inherently hinder efforts to improve access to 
information about marginalized groups because these KOSs prioritize standardization over 
describing diversity to improve access (Adler & Harper, 2018). For example, the results of 
Adler’s (2009) comparison of catalog subject headings and user-generated tags on the platform 
LibraryThing for books with transgender themes suggest that there is a significant difference 
between the terminology used to describe transgender people in standardized subject headings 
and the terminology used by members of the transgender community. If library catalogs do not 
reflect the terminology marginalized community members use to refer to themselves and 
members of those communities do not know the correct authority-controlled term, it may make it 
significantly more difficult for them to find information relevant to their identity or community 
(Colbert, 2017). 

Because materials about marginalized populations are typically distributed across 


multiple classifications and not collocated, users seeking information about marginalized 
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populations or minority individuals, and library staff supporting those needs, may need to learn 
and adapt specific search strategies to locate information on such subjects (Howard & Knowlton, 
2018). Clarke and Schoonmaker (2020) found that, in general, existing metadata standards do not 
contain sufficient elements to describe racial, ethnic, or cultural identity. This limits the ability to 
represent this information in library catalogs, which results in erasure of identity in catalogs and 
makes it more difficult for libraries to provide adequate access to resources that represent diverse 
viewpoints (Clarke & Schoonmaker, 2020). 

These issues can ultimately influence marginalized users’ perceptions of and 
relationships with libraries. Sahadath (2013) warns that failure to address the inequities present 
in common classification schemes could alienate marginalized communities and users from 
libraries. Stewart and Kendrick (2019) found that LGBTQ college students identified difficulty 
finding information related to their sexuality in their campus libraries, which caused them to 
perceive the library as an information barrier rather than an information source. Nevertheless, 
most students in Stewart and Kendrick’s (2019) study indicated that their campus library was a 
welcoming place. Adler (2017), on the other hand, posits that racial bias demonstrated in 
classification schemas can erode African American patrons’ trust in the library as an institution. 
Marginalized groups are certainly not a monolith and they have different information needs, but 
overall, traditional KOSs are insufficient to catalog diverse materials and support marginalized 
communities, which may hinder libraries’ ability to serve and engage with marginalized users. 
Folksonomies and Alternative Knowledge Organization Systems 

In response to the well-documented shortcomings of traditional cataloging practices and 
KOSs for marginalized populations, librarians have studied, proposed, and implemented a 


variety of solutions, including incorporating folksonomies into catalogs. Like a formalized KOS, 
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a folksonomy provides a means to organize materials by subject or descriptive information, but 
unlike a formal KOS, the terms and organization of folksonomies develop organically because 
they arise from user description and tagging rather than being created by information 
professionals (Colbert, 2017; Golub et al., 2014; Yu & Chen, 2020). Folksonomies can help 
counter the privileging of mainstream American culture in many KOSs by providing a method of 
information organization that does not privilege any particular viewpoint because anyone can 
contribute (Adler, 2009; Colbert, 2017). Also, allowing members of the community to use their 
own terminology to describe information resources can mitigate some of the information access 
problems marginalized individuals experience because it allows similar users to find information 
using words with which they are familiar (Adler, 2014; Colbert, 2017). In an effort to center 
LGBTQ subjects and access in an LGBTQ library, Bullard et al. (2020) chose to pair a social 
tagging system with alternative KOSs to facilitate improved inclusivity through the folksonomy. 
Some online tagging systems, such as LibraryThing, provide options for libraries to integrate 
social tags into their online catalogs, and some online catalogs enable users to apply tags directly 
within the integrated library system (Colbert, 2017). 

Adler (2009) notes that one of the main strengths of folksonomies is the speed with 
which users, and by extension the tags they apply, can adapt to changes in terminology. This 
flexibility and speed stand in stark contrast to the rigidity of traditional KOSs. A potential 
critique of folksonomies is that they can be too flexible to facilitate organization. One of the 
most common concerns about applying folksonomies in a library context is there is no central 
control over the terminology, or even spelling, used in tags, thereby decreasing their utility for 
improving access because there is no standardization (Colbert, 2017; Golub et al., 2014; Yu & 


Chen, 2020). However, the findings of Golub et al. (2014) suggest that supplementing 
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folksonomies with automated related suggestions from existing controlled vocabularies can 
mitigate this lack of consistency. Such a system would enable users to select an authorized 
subject heading if there is an appropriate one suggested or add non-standard tags if the 
authorized subject heading options are insufficient or inappropriate. Bullard et al. (2020) suggest 
that using a folksonomy alongside standardized subjects can provide an appropriate balance 
between bibliographic control and inclusive terminology in catalogs. Golub et al. (2014) also 
compared user tagging data to existing catalog metadata and found that user-generated tags have 
the potential to provide additional access points for retrieving resources, regardless of whether 
users are presented with automated KOS suggestions. This is supported by Yu and Chen’s 
(2020) findings that semantically linking library catalog metadata with online social tags can 
effectively improve subject access to similar resources across both the library and the web. The 
flexibility, potential for improved subject access, and ability for community members to apply 
non-standard terminology afforded by folksonomies make them a potentially useful tool in 
supporting the information needs of marginalized people. 

Another strategy employed by libraries seeking to better serve marginalized users 
through their cataloging is the use of one or more alternative KOSs. After outlining the ways in 
which the legacy of how mainstream classification schemes were developed reinforces racism, 
Adler (2017) suggests that libraries adopt a variety of localized KOSs that aim to counter 
dominant racial narratives. Bullard et al. (2020) worked with the staff and community of an 
LGBTQ library to develop a new classification system, modified LCSH subjects, and specialized 
subject cataloging guidelines for use in the library. The Inuvialuit Digital Library, a project to 
preserve and provide access to resources about indigenous peoples in northwestern Canada, 


developed and utilized alternative KOSs to better serve the needs of the indigenous community. 
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That project entailed re-classifying and organizing materials in a way that better suited the 
community’s information seeking practices, incorporated local dialects into descriptive 
cataloging standards, and incorporated multiple standardized KOSs as well as a specialized local 
subject headings list (Farnel & Shiri, 2018). The library at the Indiana Institute on Disability and 
Community uses a unique classification scheme based on DDC that has been specially adapted 
for use with disabled communities and materials about them (Indiana Institute on Disability and 
Community, n.d.). These, and other, examples of alternative KOSs have been implemented in a 
variety of settings to benefit a variety of different marginalized groups. 

Such alternative KOS projects have demonstrated that implementing alternative KOSs 
can improve libraries’ ability to serve users. One of the most significant benefits of using an 
alternative KOS is that they are generally locally controlled and can therefore be changed more 
easily in response to community needs, which makes them more sustainable for meeting long- 
term needs (Bullard et al., 2020; Indiana Institute on Disability and Community, n.d.) 
Implementing community-oriented alternative KOSs can make it easier for community members 
to browse collections and find resources using language and structures that are suited to their 
needs (Bullard et al., 2020; Farnel & Shiri, 2018; Sahadath, 2013). Alternative KOSs can 
facilitate more accurate and nuanced representation of marginalized peoples (Bullard, et al., 
2020; Farnel & Shiri, 2018; Luke, 2020). Additionally, these benefits and the process of 
implementing an alternative KOS tend to increase user communities’ engagement with and 
interest in libraries (Bullard et al., 2020; Farnel et al., 2017; Sahadath, 2013). 

Community Participation and Engagement 
A common theme in the literature surrounding the potential of folksonomies and 


alternative KOSs to benefit marginalized users is the importance of engaging and soliciting 
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participation from the community or communities being served (e.g. Adler, 2009; Bullard et al., 
2020; Colbert, 2017; Farnel & Shiri, 2018). Community participation is inherent in the 
application of folksonomies, and without community participation in the adoption of alternative 
KOSs they are likely to suffer from many of the same shortcomings as their mainstream 
counterparts. Despite the fact that folksonomies are inherently created by members of their user 
communities, libraries that integrate folksonomies into their catalogs need to engage community 
members to ensure their creation and use. First, users must be made aware of the social tagging 
system and associated folksonomy and how to use them, and they may benefit from guidance 
and suggestions provided by the library (Bullard et al. 2020; Golub et al., 2014). The work of 
Bullard et al. (2020) and Farnel et al. (2017) suggests that some mediation of terms by library 
staff is necessary to maintain folksonomies, both by improving consistency and removing 
problematic terms. Given this need for some level of ongoing intervention, libraries 
implementing folksonomies will need to continue engaging the community to ensure that 
folksonomy practices are evolving alongside community needs. 

Alternative KOS projects require deeper and more sustained community engagement to 
be successful. The Inuvialuit Digital Library project worked very closely with members of the 
user community at all stages of the project to ensure that their needs were prioritized throughout 
implementation (Farnel et al, 2017). The team conducted surveys and interviews in the 
community, held open house events at familiar community venues, and involved community 
members in iterative testing and feedback (Farnel et al., 2017). In this case, the process of 
soliciting feedback on metadata elements and subject terms generated additional community 
interest in contributing resources and metadata, which suggests that embarking on a project to 


make cataloging practices work better for a library’s community may increase the community’s 
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overall interest and engagement in the library. Farnel and Shiri (2018) highlight that community 
engagement is necessary both for the overall process of developing standards and processes that 
work for the community and to ensure that the changes will be sustainable. Similarly, Bullard et 
al.’s (2020) alternative KOS project in an LGBTQ library prioritized community engagement by 
soliciting feedback from library volunteers and community members throughout the process. The 
project also focused on developing extensive documentation for the new cataloging standards so 
the community could feel empowered to continue to develop the KOSs as needed over time 
(Bullard et al., 2020). Ultimately, community participation in processes of cataloging and 
knowledge organization improves libraries’ ability to meet the information needs of their user 
communities (Colbert, 2017). 
Discussion 

The overall message that can be gleaned from the literature on cataloging and 
marginalized communities is that the mainstream cataloging practices and systems that form the 
foundation of organization in most libraries in United States, and many libraries globally, are 
insufficient to support the needs of all manner of marginalized communities, but there is not a 
one-size-fits-all solution. The various structures that are embedded in libraries work together to 
create a system of organization that is biased, inflexible, resistant to change, and so complex that 
it can be difficult for library users to navigate. While these qualities have the potential to 
negatively impact any and all library users, they are particularly damaging for marginalized 
communities. Community-oriented alternative KOSs and folksonomies are useful tools to 
support marginalized communities because they counter the negative qualities of traditional 
library organization: they can reduce bias, are much more flexible and able to adapt to changes, 


and can support the ways in which users search for information. 
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One thing that becomes clear when considering the literature comprehensively is that the 
traditional structures of library cataloging further marginalize and serve as potential information 
barriers for all types of marginalized groups, but all marginalized groups do not experience these 
effects in the same way. Each marginalized community is different and has unique information 
needs and practices. For this reason, the solution to cataloging inequities is unlikely to be found 
in a universal KOS. Even if the LIS field attempted to “correct” every term in every traditional 
KOS and re-structured them to better integrate marginalized identities into mainstream 
classification and subject structures, it would be impossible for any single KOS to serve all 
marginalized groups because of their differing information needs. Alternative KOSs and 
folksonomies, on the other hand, can be infinitely adapted to meet localized needs. 

The main benefit of folksonomies and alternative KOSs provide in the context of serving 
marginalized populations is that they are more flexible and adaptable to change than traditional 
KOSs. Many of the issues observed in traditional KOSs are related to terminology. The 
terminology that is used to describe marginalized peoples in traditional KOSs can be outdated or 
inaccurate, and while KOSs can and have been updated to reflect modern usage, change is often 
difficult to achieve and slow to occur. The history of mainstream KOSs and their widespread use 
suggest that they will continue to play a major role in information organization globally and they 
will continue to be inflexible and resistant to change. In such an environment, folksonomies and 
alternative KOSs may be particularly useful to supplement the use of mainstream KOSs. This 
would allow libraries and users to continue to benefit from the widespread standardization and 
ability to share information that common KOSs afford, while also adding additional flexibility in 


terminology and subject access. 
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Several projects utilized both structured alternative KOSs and options for user submitted 
tags (Bullard et al., 2020; Farnel et al., 2017). In the case of the Inuvialuit Digital Library, 
community members even specifically expressed interest in the ability to submit additional tags 
and metadata during the process of providing feedback on proposed alternative standardized 
terminology (Farnel et al., 2017). In both cases, folksonomies were viewed as a useful way to 
expand subject access and allow users to apply their own terminology. It is interesting that the 
alternative KOSs employed in both cases were developed with the specific intent to expand 
subject access and allow more flexibility in terminology, but social tagging systems were 
integrated to fulfill the same purposes. This may suggest that alternative KOSs alone may not be 
sufficient to support the needs of marginalized library users or that folksonomies simply enhance 
alternative KOSs. Although the alternative KOSs described in the literature were intended to be 
adaptable, changes must be made by library staff or volunteers who perform cataloging but may 
not necessarily belong to the marginalized group(s) being served. Given that several authors 
suggest that alternative KOSs should be flexible when change is needed, incorporating a 
folksonomy may help library staff or volunteers identify when terminology is changing and 
corresponding changes are needed in the library’s KOSs and records. In this sense, implementing 
a folksonomy could be a method of community engagement for KOS maintenance. 

Overwhelmingly, the flaws in traditional KOSs and the problems they cause for 
marginalized users are rooted in the fact that marginalized communities and individuals have 
been excluded from the development of these systems. For example, the literature demonstrates 
that mainstream KOSs represent a hegemonic white heterosexual male viewpoint because that is 
generally who created them. If people from marginalized groups had been able to participate in 


these creation processes, they would likely be more equitably represented in library structures 
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rather than represented as special classes. If marginalized people had been considered in early 
KOS development, mainstream KOSs would likely be better structured to suit their information 
needs and practices. Offensive and inaccurate language for marginalized peoples would be less 
likely to appear in subject heading lists and classification schemes if members of those groups 
participated in term selection. Thus, folksonomies and alternative KOSs not only require 
community involvement for implementation, but also represent a method to include marginalized 
communities in structures and processes from which they have traditionally been excluded. This 
historic exclusion is the reason community involvement is absolutely necessary to develop 
cataloging practices that support and benefit the community being served. 
Suggested Approach for Community Engagement 

The literature that explores community-oriented cataloging efforts emphasizes a need for 
community involvement, and many of the articles that describe such projects include information 
about how the community was engaged. However, the literature generally does not address how 
to approach the marginalized communities to solicit involvement. The examples and context 
provided in the literature were used to develop a basic list of suggested practices for engaging 
marginalized communities in library cataloging projects or processes. 
Consider the Community 

Just as it is important to consider the individual community’s needs in implementing a 
folksonomy or alternative KOS project, there is not a one-size-fits-all approach to 
communicating and engaging with all marginalized communities. Varying community needs are 
part of the reason that the projects described throughout the literature have utilized different 
community engagement methods. Although the suggestions here are intended to serve as a broad 


guide to engaging marginalized communities in cataloging, local context is always important 
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because different groups of people have varying expectations and preferences for 
communication. Failure to engage community members in a method that suits their existing 
information and communication practices will most likely result in a project not working because 
of insufficient information about community needs. The first step in any library outreach effort 
to marginalized communities should be to gather information about the communication practices 
of the specific community and tailor the engagement plan to meet those needs. 
Early Outreach 

When conducting any user- or community-centered effort in a library, it is key to engage 
relevant stakeholders early in the process. First, early outreach 1s important to make the user 
community aware that a project will be occurring. Community members who are interested in 
participating in the process cannot do so if they are not aware of it, and early communication will 
allow more users to be aware that changes to the library’s organization system are forthcoming. 
The writings of Bullard et al. (2020) and Farnel et al. (2017) make clear that early engagement is 
also absolutely necessary to develop the requirements for an alternative KOS project before 
embarking on it. Although folksonomies generally require less direct engagement with the 
community, it is still necessary to obtain community feedback early in the process. Community 
members are generally the ones to utilize the tagging system to create a folksonomy, so engaging 
the community before implementing or altering a tagging system will enable the library to ensure 
that the system will suit the needs of the community and be usable. Libraries cannot respond to 
user needs if they do not understand them, and the goal of any folksonomy or alternative KOS 
project is to better respond to user needs, so early engagement must be the foundation of any 


community-oriented project. 
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Ongoing Engagement 

It is not enough, though, to conduct community engagement only at the start of a project. 
Engagement should be an ongoing and interactive process. In the cases discussed in the 
literature, iterative engagement processes were used to obtain community feedback on general 
and specific aspects of the projects, and different rounds of community input generated different 
feedback. Engaging community members at multiple points in a project is necessary to develop 
solutions that work well for the community and are sustainable in the long-term. Ongoing 
engagement also contributes to building a relationship between the library and community, 
which may help build trust and allow the library to continue evolving to meet the needs of 
patrons. 
Multiple Venues and Formats for Engagement 

In addition to considering specific community communication preferences and ensuring 
ongoing engagement, libraries should consider engaging and soliciting feedback from the 
community in multiple ways. Methods of community engagement that proved useful in the 
literature included surveys, focus groups, individual interviews, user testing of new systems, and 
open houses and other community events. Utilizing multiple information collection and 
community engagement methods allows libraries to solicit different types of information and 
form a more complete picture of the community’s needs. In addition, individuals respond 
differently to different communication methods, so utilizing multiple methods may help libraries 
engage more individual community members. Pursuing community engagement at multiple 
venues also allows library staff to meet the community in places they typically gather. Entering 


the community in this manner not only increases the pool of community members who may be 
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reached by communications, but it can build comfort and familiarity between library staff and 
the community and thus increase trust. 
Utilize Interviews 

Although libraries should always consider local needs, one on one interviews seem to be 
a universal and particularly useful engagement tactic in this context, and libraries should 
consider utilizing interviews as one of their multiple engagement formats. As has been discussed, 
the flaws with traditional cataloging may reduce marginalized users’ trust in the library as an 
institution, which could cause them to be hesitant to share information and be open with library 
staff. One on one interviews enable library staff members to make individual connections and 
build rapport with community members over the course of the interviews, making it more likely 
that community members will feel comfortable sharing their needs and experiences. Compared 
to surveys, interviews facilitate more thorough information gathering because the interviewer can 
ask follow up questions. Interviews also allow for more in-depth information sharing relative to 
focus groups or surveys. Interviews may not be the most effective or appropriate information 
gathering tactic for soliciting feedback on specific issues later in the process, e.g. feedback on 
terminology used in a draft alternative subject heading list, but they are frequently used 
effectively for early information gathering on community needs and attitudes. 
Community Testing 

One of the very few elements that nearly every example of a folksonomy or alternative 
KOS implementation has in common is having community testing of preliminary versions. This 
suggests that, aside from early engagement, community testing is one of the most important 
methods to involve marginalized communities in community-oriented cataloging projects. 


Asking community members to test the prototype of a new social tagging system or alternative 
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KOS helps ensure that the library staff is on the right track after collecting initial information. 
Community testing is also particularly important to ensure that new systems align well with 
community information needs and practices. In the literature, community testing phases 
generally represent the opportunity for community members to provide feedback on what works 
and what does not, and whether the proposed solutions will be effective to solve the problems 
they face. The feedback obtained from community testing should be used to refine the proposed 
systems and address any concerns that arose. Multiple iterations of community testing and 
feedback of prototype systems may be useful or necessary, depending on the complexity of the 
project and extent of feedback. 
Conclusion 

The relationship between library cataloging and library users from traditionally 
marginalized communities is thorny and complex. Library cataloging practices and standards 
have developed and slowly evolved over the centuries to respond to changing times and meet 
new needs, but the goal has generally always been standardization and universalization. The 
resulting systems of organization are generally rigid and slow to adapt to changes. This 
standardization also results in library catalogs typically representing a social viewpoint that is 
constructed and normalized as standard: straight white male. Widely adopted cataloging 
practices and KOSs were developed by (presumably) straight white men in positions of 
intellectual power, and those roots are still reflected in the structures used today. 

This privileging of a single, hegemonic view of society has negative impacts for library 
users from marginalized communities. Mainstream KOSs further marginalize already 
marginalized groups and subjects by framing them as distinct from the default straight white 


male standard. This perpetuates social marginalization and the status quo of systemic and 
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institutional racism. Current mainstream cataloging standards also have patterns of perpetuating 
harmful and inaccurate language and using terminology to describe marginalized groups that is 
different from the terminology they prefer for self-description. The disconnect between the 
structure and language of library catalogs and marginalized users can negatively influence 
marginalized users’ relationships with libraries and can result in information barriers for 
information seekers from marginalized communities. This is of particular concern for libraries 
and librarians, which typically pride themselves on equitable information access and the idea of 
professional neutrality. 

In response, libraries have sought to reduce bias in cataloging and improve information 
access for marginalized users by directly incorporating marginalized communities into their 
online catalogs and cataloging practices via folksonomies and alternative KOSs. Integrating a 
folksonomy into a library catalog enables users to directly contribute subject-related metadata to 
the libraries catalog. Alternative KOSs are specially created or adapted to describe materials 
about and by marginalized peoples and fulfill the information needs of marginalized 
communities. Used separately or in tandem, folksonomy systems and alternative KOSs can 
support marginalized communities by using appropriate terminology, decreasing the systematic 
othering of marginalized peoples in classification, improve marginalized individuals’ ability to 
effectively find information, and improve library-community relationships. 

Despite the fact that marginalized communities are generally all othered and not well 
served by mainstream cataloging practices, the particular needs and information barriers of each 
marginalized community are different. These differences among groups are the basis of why 
alternative KOSs and folksonomies are preferable to trying to meet all marginalized 


communities’ needs by overhauling traditional KOSs - the ability to adapt to specific needs and 
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preferences of different marginalized groups in different locations. Because of the widespread 
use and cultural hegemony of traditional KOSs, folksonomies and alternative KOSs may be 
particularly useful to supplement continued use of traditional KOSs. Folksonomies and 
alternative KOSs may also mutually enhance benefits when implemented together in the same 
library. 

Community engagement is vital for the successful implementation of any social tagging 
system or KOS. Community input is needed to determine what changes need to be made to 
existing systems and practices and to ensure that the solutions implemented truly meet 
community needs. The problems and barriers that marginalized library users encounter as a result 
of cataloging practices can generally be traced to the fact that these practices were developed 
without input from members of marginalized communities. For these reasons, community 
participation and outreach are fundamental to any cataloging project that aims to include and 
support marginalized users. 

Despite the importance of community participation, the existing literature rarely 
addresses how to promote and facilitate community engagement. In an attempt to fill this gap, an 
approach for community engagement was suggested based on the demonstrated shortcomings of 
mainstream cataloging and the examples of community engagement outlined in various articles. 
The suggested approach emphasizes the need to consider the specific community being served, 
begin the outreach and engagement process early, conduct an iterative outreach process, utilize 
multiple venues and formats for engagement, utilize one on one interviews, and recruit 
community members to test and provide feedback on prototype systems. The elements of this 
approach are intended to facilitate relationship and trust-building between the library and the 


community, ensure that library staff obtains adequate information to implement a community- 
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oriented project, and ensure that marginalized communities’ needs are appropriately prioritized 
and supported by the project outcome. 

Although this paper attempts to present a relatively universal approach to community 
engagement and centering marginalized library users, the applicability may vary by institution 
and community. Despite extensive searching of the literature, there appear to be only a few well- 
documented examples of the processes by which libraries have incorporated community input 
and promoted community engagement in alternative cataloging projects. The aims of this paper 
may have been better served by conducting a systematic review of libraries’ cataloging practices 
to identify libraries that use alternative practices, followed by interviews with staff from the 
libraries identified to obtain information about how they approach community engagement. The 
insights of this research are also limited by the fact that the alternative KOS and folksonomy 
projects described in the literature are relatively new. Because of this, the literature generally 
describes why and how community-oriented cataloging projects were implemented, but there is 
no information about how well these programs ultimately met their intended goals. Potential 
avenues for future research include a systematic review of the community engagement practices 
employed by libraries with alternative KOSs to further refine the approach suggested in this 
paper, or data collection and review of the outcomes of various community-oriented cataloging 


projects to assess their success and long-term effects. 
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